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ABSTRACT 

A diffarential funding method for statewide higher 
education planning is examined, and a case study is presented. There 
are three basic dimensions or parameters by which higher education 
funding formulas may be differentiated: course level, discipline 
cluster, and institutional type. It is suggested that the only 

.effective way to logically address the needs of instructional 
Activities is to consider all three dimensions simultaneously. It is 

-propo-sed-trhaf an acceptable statewide higher education financial 
planning tool must satisfy three important criteria: simplicity, 
compatibility with current funding approaches as well as with future 
trends, ar.d limitations on institutional data contributions. The kind 
cf software system that may prove helpful is comprised of three 
programs or modules. The preparation module accepts all inputs 
including both institutional descriptors and planning policy 
parameters. The calculation module employs the submitted differential 
funding policies or formulas in conjunction with the credit hour 
demands produced in the preparation module to compute resource 
requirements. In addition, with the report module, the outputs of the 
calculation module are aggregated, sorted, and arrayed in preparation 
of a series of reports- The use of a prototype statewide planning and 
budgeting system at Mansfield State College and Shippensburg State 
College in Pennsylvania is described. It is claimed that computers 
provide the only means of accurately repeating thousands of 
calculations necessary for the development of alternative sets of 
institutional budgets within a short period of time. (SW) 
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Why Differential Funding 

Over the pent decade the absolute amount of funds, as well as the 
percentage of the gross national product utilized in support of insti- 
tutions of higher learning, has increased dramatically. A natural 
consequence of this increase in appropriations has been critical 
scrutiny of how the large- numbers of dollars have been allocated and 
expended. With the tightening of purse strings in many states, 
legislators have had to matke difficult decisions regarding the relative 
return on dollars spent on education versus dollars spent on other 
important public needs* In addition, fierce competition among 
institutions for available fmids has become commonplace. Faced with 
an environment in which many hard decisions must be justified, both 
state officials and educational leaders hTve begun to demand a more 
visible and logical process for distributing public funds to the 
several institutions within a state system. — ^ 

Few will argue that equity in funding a diverse set of institutions 
can be found in treating all college and university instructional 
programs alike when it is time to distribute public dollars. Indeed, 
if diversity is to be maintained, there must be careful consideration 
of the differential needs and resource requirements of various programs, 
instruction levels, and institutions. Thus, differential funding 
formulas are deemed desirable by many state agency officials, legis- 
lators, and educators who fear that diversity will be compromised if 
blanket funding patterns are applied to all institutions -and programs. 



The major question no longer is whether to pursue differential funding 
formulas, but how the process of investigating and evaluating many 
different suggested variations in the funding pattern can be 
efficiently handled. 

Technological Support for A Political Process 

Picture for a moment a conference table surrounded by state 
officials, trustees, and educational leaders engaged in earnest 
discussion of the most appropriate way to allocate available higher 
education funds among several institutions. Many proposals, counter 
proposals, and suggestions are quickly presented. Each institution can 
make a persuasive philosophical case for the pattern of funding that 
will maximize its ability to pursue its own objectives. The problem, 
is that many sets of educational objectives are worthy, but all 
institutional goals and objectives cannot be pursued with equal vigor. 
Difficult decisions must be made, but there is no means of quickly 
assessing the dollar consequences of selecting one suggested funding 
pattern over another. .There is no means of quickly evaluating the 
trade-offs between opposing funding formulas or the sensitivity of 
changing existing formulas- The stage is set for the essential 
political process of funding formula negotiation, but the technology 
for providing meaningful feedback to the negotiators concerning their 
proposals is lacking. Under such conditions, meaningful discussion 
cannot long be sustained and the desired logical, visible process for 
arriving at fund allocations may be lost in the heat of the political 
moment. The result is frequently a hasty return to broad, generalized 
funding formulas that tend to ignore instructional program differences 
and treat all institutions the same. 
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It appears that significant improvement in the political negotiation 
process related to funding could be obtained if technology were made 
available which would allow quick recalculation of institutional 
budgets based on changes in the formulas that might be suggested by 
any member of the negotiating group. Immediate feedback would reveal 
some proposals as unrealistic in terms of total dollars required, and 
others as shifting funds in new directions that might or might not be 
deemed desirable by the entire group. 

Many institutions now have the technologist© simulate their campus 
budgets, but there currently exists in most states little, if any, 

capability to simulate the multi-campus budgeting process. Tools are 

/ 

needed that will free state agency personnel from the drudgery of 
grinding prodigious quantities of numbers through calculators in order 
that they may use their time and intellect to Investigate funding 
alternatives in cooperation with campus leaders. Freedom to plan 
together, to ask many questions concerning alternative funding formulas 
and receive useful answers will increase the probability that the 
right questions will be posed and answered. Too frequently institutions 
have felt that they have been planned for by state agencies rather 
than planned with. Ingenuity and patience are required in order to 
identify the right budgetary questions that should be posed. State 
agency personnel acting in isolation will frequently fail to identify 
all of the questions that campus people feel are of paramount importance. 
Adequate negotiation relative to differential funding formulas will 
not become a reality until technology is developed that will assist 
all interested parties in working more effectively together in defining 
a truly equitable distribution of the limited state higher education 
resources. 

ERLC \ 1 - h 
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Dimensions of Differential Funding 

Consideration of differential funding formulas can make campus 
administrators somewhat uneasy. A change from funding all instructional 
activities at an average cost to variable funding of disciplines 
and course levels suggests a reapportionment of the available pool 
of higher education dollars. In any redistribution resulting from 
application of new differential funding formulas, some institutions 
will gain funds while others must surely lose. The problem is that 
no one is quite sure exactly how large or in what direction the 
funding shift might be. 

There are two ways in which any individual may approach the 
task of developing differential funding formulas. One is to consider 
the effort aa a purely political process in which the most wily Su?d 
skillful negotiator will win a financial advantage for his institution 
at the expense of sister institutions (assuming a fixed pool of 
available state higher education dollars) . The dfecond ia to approach 
the task with the recognition that professional* judgment* experience, 
and common sense will lead to the conclusion that some course levels ^ 
disciplines, and types of institutions are deserving of more than an 
average amount of funding support while others require somewhat less 
than the average. The key difference in the two approaches is that 
the second relies on a combination of reason and philosophical 
persuasion while the first relics solely on political tactics. The 
following discussion of the dimensions to be considered when developing 
funding formulas assumes that the logical, reasoned approach rather 
than the purely emotional, political approach will be followed. 
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There are three basic dimensions or parameters by which higher 
education funding formulas may be differentiated: course level, 
discipline cluster, and institutional type. Differentiating funding 
for instruction by course level assumes that it is reasonable to 
expect variations in class section sizes, faculty contact hour work 
loads, and instruction related expenses for various course levels. 
Most educators will agree that graduate instruction is and should be 
more costly than upper division or lower division instruction. However, 
it is difficult to know just how much more costly graduate instruction 
should be. Experienced educators acting in good faith should be able 
to reach agreement on the differential operating parameters (section 
size, work load, etc.) and funds required for different course levels. 

The argument for differential funding by discipline cluster rests 
on the fact that some disciplines such as the physical sciences , 
vocational/ technical, and studio art require special laboratory 
sessions, equipment, and smaller than average student/faculty ratios. 
Again, few will deny the logic of differentiation for such cases. 
The problem is in arriving at consensus on the amount of difference 
that can be justified. 

The different missions and modes of operation of a diverse set of 
state institutions leads many educators to believe that funding 
approaches should acknowledge and financially support such diversity. 
As with course levels and discipline clusters, judgment and educational 
philosophy must be relied upon when considering different levels of 
funding appropriate for universities, state colleges, and community 
colljeges. 
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Failure to find reasonable consensus concerning differential needs 
will erode public confidence in professional educators and damage their 
credibility. Very simply, it has become unacceptable for educational 
leaders to say that they either do not know or are unable to agree on 
the essential differences in how courses at different levels in different 
disciplines at different types of institutions should be supported in 
terms of human and other resources. If' the professional educators 
do not know, who does? 

If an attempt is made to consider each of the three dimensions 
(course level, discipline cluster, and institution type) separately, 
the process of developing differential formulas may soon become 
confused. The only effective way to logically address the needs of 
instructional activities is to consider all three dimensions simultaneously 
For example, the question is not, what is needed for lower division 
instruction? Followed by, what is needed for the physical sciences? 
Followed by, what is needed for universities? Rather, the question should 
be, what are the resource requirements for lower division instruction 
in the physical sciences at the universities? Thus, the first task 
before those attempting to develop meaningful differential funding 
patterns is to develop a set of discipline planning centers that cut 
across all three dimensions of the multiple institutions, course levels, 
and disciplines within the state. By seeking agreement on the aggregates 
of disciplines, course levels, and institutions that will be considered 
for differential funding, state and institutional planners will be 
preparing to give proper attention to the equitable distribution of 
state higher education funds. Description of a methodology for defining 
a set of statewide discipline planning centers will be provided later in 
this paper. 



It should be remembered chat the state of the art in differential 
funding is crude at best. If statewide planners attempt to develop myriad 
differential funding formulas to accommodate everyone's pet discipline, 
course level, and institution, the budgeting process will probably 
quickly become mired in its own complexities. The best avenue is to 
first decide what constitutes the smallest reasonable set of statewide 
discipline planning centers based on generally acknowledged large 
differences in resource requirements, and then give careful attention 
to analyzing the financial support needed for each planning center. 



Table I displays the current practice of 
higher education institutions. Across the to; 



16 states in funding 
of the table are the 



three dimensions discussed above. The figures in the columns define 
the numbers of course levels, discipline^ clusters, and different 
institutional types accommodated in the funding patterns of the 16 
states. 

It can be quickly noted that a wide variety of practice occurs 
regarding differential funding formulas. Some states employ no policies 
at all relative to differential funding by the three dimensions in 
Table I, although differentiation may occur in those states due to 
historical precedent and informal political negotiation. Other states 
have carried the delineation of differential instructional cost centers 
to an extreme, and one must wonder whether careful attention to analysis 
of each differentially treated cost center is possible or if historical 
precedent is merely perpetuated into the future with little regard for 
what ought r.o be the differential funding levels. A state operating 
with five Q wU rse levels applying to each of 25 discipline clusters in 
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Table I 

Dimensions of Differential Funding for Instruction 
In 16 States ~ July, 1975 



Course Discipline Institutional 

State Levels Clusters* Types 



California 

r " 


4 


By instruction type — - 
lecture, lab, independent 
study 


3 


Colorado 


5 


43 


0 


Connecticut 


3 


2 exceptions: Art and 

Music . 

1 


0 


Illinois 


0 


3 exceptions in community 
colleges only 


0 


Kentucky 


0 


0 


0 


Massachusetts 


0 


0 n 


0 


Missouri 


4 


25 


0 


Nebraska 


0 


0 


3 


New York (SUNY) 


3 


0 


3 


North Dakota 


4 


5 exceptions: Engineering, 
Pharmacy, Architecture, 
Nursing, Technical Education 


3 


Oklahoma 


3 


0 


4 


Pennsylvania 


0 


0 


3 


South Carolina 


3 


14 


3 


Texas 


3 


19 


2 


Virginia 


7 


6 


0 


West Virginia 


6 


3 exceptions: Engineering, 
Engineering Technology, 
Health Technology 


0 



*A11 states fund medical schools and such, other special units as veterinary 
medicine and dentistry in a differential manner. Data related to these 
instructional programs have rot been included in this table. 
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two different institution types is actually funding instruction differentially 
in 250 separate cost centers. It is hardly likely that sufficient thought 
and analysis can be given to the unique needs of that many different 
discipline planning centers. The time and knowledge of professional 
personnel will allow thorough consideration, analysis, and negotiation 
of a limited number of discipline planning centers. Thus, planning 
centers should be broad in nature rather than overly discrete. It is 

time to learn to use a yardstick well rather than to attempt to apply 

\ 

a micrometer to a problem that is still poorly understood. 

i 

All of the above discussions have related only to the instructional 
portion of institutional budgets. Consideration of state funding for 
research, public service, and such support activities as libraries, 
executive management, and physical plant maintenance pose a completely 
different set of problems. The current state of the art offers little 
assistance in preparing formulas for these non-instructional activities. 
Although support activity formulas that are driven by instructional 
variables (i.e., student credit hours, FTE faculty, or instructional 
budget) exist in several states, they have been derived primarily 
through subjective judgment. Furthermore, many of the support activity 
expenditures bear little relationship to the instructional portion of 
the institution. Rising fuel bills are not merely a function of more 
students. Postponed building maintenance cannot be delayed forever. 
The most pragmatic approach to developing institutional operating 
budgets at this time is to employ differential funding formulas for the 
instructional area and engage in individual analysis of the current 
needs of the several support activity areas. When funding support 
activities, the key question usually is not how many students will appear 
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next year. Rather, the questions become whac was the level of funding 
for the activity last year, what expenditures were or can be postponed, 
and what inflationary factors, have arisen that are most important in 
setting support activity budgets? Such factors call for specific 
annual consideration rather than generalized formulas. 

Description of the Needed Technology 

Statewide educational planning agencies face many dilemmas in 
interfacing with both institutions and funding bodies. They must secure 
enough hard data to support resource allocation decisions and, at the 
same time, not create undue data collection burdens for individual 
rumpuses or unduly constrain institutional autonomy in managing ins titution 
operations. Computer assisted approaches to statewide 1 financial planning 
that focus the attention of educators and state personnel on key 
budgeting parameters and allow meaningful dialogue concerning differential 
funding could be very useful. The technological know-how to provide 
the needed computerized statewide planning and budgeting tools now exists 
and such tools can be expected to become commonplace during the next 
few years. 

An acceptable statewide higher education financial planning tool 
must satisfy three important criteria: 

1. Simplicity — Highly complex, esoteric models and approaches 
have not been well understood nor frequently implemented. Most state 
agencies do not have large numbers of staff or large amounts of resources 
for their own operations. Furthermore, legislators and state budget 
officers must be able to understand the higher education fund negotiation 
approach without great expenditure of their personal time. 
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' x, 1 2 . Compatibility with current funding approaches as veil as 
future trends — Although a computerized budgeting instrument should 
allow investigation of new alternatives in resource allocation, any 
tool that is unable to relate to the ways in which funding of institutions 
ie^currently accomplished will have limited acceptability. Change 
is usually evolutionary rather than revolutionary. 

3. Limitations on institutional data contributions — Planning 
models that depend heavily on massive contributions of data collected 
in and by institutions are cumbersome at best and politically unacceptable 
at worst. A truly useful model must operate on a combination of normally 
collected institutional data and policy decisions. Special institutional 
data collection efforts to run a statewide planning model are to be 
avoided. 

Figure 1 provides a generalized description of the kind of software 
system that may prove helpful. The prototype system is comprised of 
three programs or modules. The Preparation Module accepts all inputs 
including both institutional descriptors and planning policy parameters. 
This module computes enrollments at the institutional and program levels, 
calculates credit hour demands of the various clusters of disciplines 
identified within the state for differential funding consideration, and 
edits all input data. 

The Calculation Module employs the submitted differential funding 
policies or formulas in conjunction with the credit hour demands produced 
in the Preparation Module to compute resource requirements. The 
resource estimates include numbers of faculty positions for various 
discipline clusters in different institutions , faculty salary requirements, 
and other line item expenditures such as support staff, supplies, etc. 



Figure 1 
Prototype Software Description 



jnput Data t 



1 

Preparation 
Module 



Translation 
of Projected 
Enrollments 
into Credit 



•per institution 
•per discipline 
•per course level 
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The third and last module shown in Figure 1 is the Report Module. 
Here the outputs of the Calculation Module are aggregated, sorted, and 
arrayed in preparation f^r the printing of a series of reports. 

An Illustrative Application 

One of the best ways to explain the capabilities and potential 
utility of any piece oi new technology is to provide a case study 
illustration. This has been done with the use of a prototype Statewide 
Planning and Budgeting System (SPSS) in order to support the following 
narrative description. 

The Pennsylvania Department of Higher Education' is currently serving 
as a pilot test site for the use of a new prototype planning and budgeting 
model. Two st?te college campuses have been selected to provide the data 
base for the project and to serve on a team that will "evaluate the 
effectiveness of the new technology in facilitating the multi-campus 
planning and budgeting process. The two institutions are Mansfield 
State College and Shippensburg State College. These two campuses have 
provided historical information related to enrollments, course registration 
patterns followed by various types of students, and curriculum offerings 
that will serve as the data base for the pilot test and for this illus- 
trative case study. The cooperation of these two campuses is greatly 
appreciated since it is always desirable to test a new software tool with 
actual data as opposed to contrived input* It should be remembered 
that while the baseline data in the following illustration are actual, 
all of the policy decisions and funding formulas that have been used 
to develop the example are fictitious and do not necessarily represent 
what is actual or even desirable for the two campuses. For this reason, 
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and to prevent a casual viewer from hastily scanning the budget reports 
that are displayed as part of the illustrative case and assuming that 
the dollar figures are the result of actual funding negotiations, the 
names of the two institutions have been changed on all reports to 
Alpha State College and Beta State College. 

The prototype SPBS is initiated with forecasts of student enrollments 
in the various institutions of che multi-campus system. The enrollment 
projections must be broken down to indicate the numbers of students who 
will enter at various student levels in various degree programs. At 
Alpha and Beta State Colleges the three student levels used were lower 
division, upper division, and graduate level. Table II displays the 
SPBS projected enrollment report for the two campuses* It can be noted 
that Alpha State College is expecting an enrollment of 3,006 while 
Beta State College anticipates 4,776 full time equivalent students. 

Differential funding of instructional disciplines assumes that 
students taking courses in different disciplines at different course 
levels consume varying amounts of resources. Thus, an effective planning 
strategy must assess the demands that the projected enrollments will 
place on the various discipline clusters and fund them accordingly. 
Figure 2 illustrates the interaction of students in the Various 
degree programs at Alpha State College with the instructional disciplines 
offered there. For example, a student entering as a lower division biology 
major can be expected to take a certain number of biology courses but 
that same student will also be required to take courses in mathematics, 
the social sciences, and many of the other disciplines offered by the 
institution. The SPBS uses numerical descriptions of the historical 
interaction between all types of student majors and all disciplines along 
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Figure 2 



Degree Program/Discipline Interaction 
at Alpha State College 
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* Interaction lines are shown for only two of the fourteen degree 
programs to avoid an overly confusing set of lines in the diagram. 
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with the previously reported enrollment forecasts to project the credit 
hour demand that the enrollments will place on each discipline. Table III 
shows the credit hour demands resulting from such calculations at Alpha 
and Beta State Colleges. 

All of the computations to this N point have occurred in the Preparation 
Module of the SPBS software. Shifting to the Calculation Module requires 
development of a series of trial policies related to differential funding 
that may be inserted into the model. 

The first concern pertains to the development of discipline planning 
centers for differential funding consideration. It has previously been 
pointed out that one of the dangers in attempting differential funding 
is seeking to deal with too much detail. Each of the credit demand 
figures in Table III is a potential planning center that could be funded 
in a unique, differential manner. Beginning with the demand on lower 
division (.20) biology at Alpha State College for 4,861 credits, there 
are 69 separate credit demand figures listed in Table III for the two 
institutions. Clearly, if each of these figures was considered a unique' 
planning center, it would be extremely difficu : to give the time 
required for thorough objective and subjective analysis of all of their 
differential resource requirements. A practical alternative is to group 
a number of disciplines that are felt to be somewhat similar in their 
resource requirements into aggregate planning centers. With fewer 
planning centers, thorough analysis and funding negotiations could be 
carried out. Differential funding formulas in higher education should 
seak first to accommodate the large variations in funding needs that 
can be measured in dollars before they attempt to deal with the smaller 
variations that must be measured in pennies. Table IV displays 
the results of the process of constructing discipline planning centers 

21 
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4. *2B 


12t3bl 


5,42H 


Ooj/ HtALTh P£ 


2,d80 


2. MdO 






OdJd dUb ED 


4 iObO 


2, lbi 


2.3)6 


Ibj 


10 hht A* lb 


4.52* 


2. 767 


1 tb9d 


57 


11 LAMobAGtS 


1 *olb 


1,320 


2*b 




13 Lt T TEhS 


ib.obtt 


14, /3i 


012 


31b 


10 LldrtAkT bCI 


2.31b 


ltlbd 


/ ib 


4^0 


W HATn 


d.079 


7.2b3 


6/0 


120 


1* HnTbJCAL SCI 


Si*4] 


4.S09 


/I 4 


\h 


20 HSYLMDLOGY 


9,o7* 


D.M02 


1 .6bd 


1 .209 


21 buLlAL -ELF 


3,0^ 


1.293 


1 1 /crv 




del SU.LiAL SCI 


31 ,4 Jb 


2d, /31 


4,<:70 


1 .434 


TOTALS 


140*340 


91 . SOd 


37t J4d 


10 t *30 


^YiltM TOTALS 


<f29»990 


149.385 


*» 7 • U i6 


13«54y 



* .20 Is a code used to designate lower division course level. 
,30 1s a code used to designate upper division course level. 
.50 is a code used to designate graduate division course level. 
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TABLE IV: Discipline Planning Center Construction 



Planning Center 1 

Lower Division Biology ALL* 

Lower Division Physical Sci. ALL 

Lower Division Fine Arts ALL 

Lower Division Home Econ ALL 



Planning, Center 4 

Upper Division Biology ALL 

Upper Division Physical Sci. ALL 

Upper Division Fine Arts ALL 

Upper Division Hone Econ ALL 



Planning Center 7 

Grad, Division Biology ALL 
Grad. Division Physical Sci. ALL 
Grad. Division Fine Arts ALL 



Planning Center I 

Lower Division Business ALL 

Lower Division Business Ed. ALL 

Lower Division Communications ALL 

Lower Division Languages ALL 



Planning Center 5 

Upper Division Business ALL 

Upper Division Business Ed, ALL 

Upper Division Communications ALL 

Upper Division Languages ALL 



Planning Center B 

Grad. Division Business ALL 
Grad. Division Business Ed. ALL 
Grad. Division Communications ALL 



Planning Center 3 

r 

Lower Division Education ALL 
Lower Division Health 4 P.E. ALL 
Lower Division Letters ALL 
Lower Division Library Sci. ALL 
Lower Division Hath ALL 
Lower Division Psychology ALL 
Lower Division Social Welfare ALL 
Lower Division Social Science ALL 
Lower Division Interdisciplinary ALL 



Planning Center 6 

Upper Division Education ALL 

Upper Division Health 4 P.E. ALL 

Upper Division Letters ALL 

Upper Division Library Sci. ALL 

Upper Division Hath ALL 

Upper Division Psychology ALL 

Upper Division Social Welfare ALL 

Upper Division Social Science ALL 

Upper Division Interdisciplinary ALL 



Planning Center 9 

Grad. Division Education ALL 

Grad. Division Letters ALL 

Grad. Division Library Sci. ALL 

Grad. Division Hath ALL 

Grad. Division Psychology ALL 

Grad. Division Social Sci. ALL 



* The word ALL refers to the fact that the discipline and planning center will apply to ALL Institutions, * 
I.e., Lower Division Biology in ALL institutions. 
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by aggregating the several disciplines at Alpha and Beta State Colleges 
in accordence with their similarities in resource requirements. As 
shown in Table IV, the result of that process is the construction of 
nine planning centers that encompass both institutions. With the 
identification of the nine planning centers, the stage is set for 
discussion of the amount of variations in human and other resources 
that will be supported by the funding agency. 

Table V shows the funding formulas that were developed and 
used at Alpha and Beta State Colleges for each of the nine planning 
centers. It can be noted that Planning Center 1 will carry a student 
faculty ratio of 18 students to each faculty position and that each 
faculty position will be supported at the rate of $15,000 for salary 
and fringes. Also, Planning Center 1 will be funded for secretarial 
support at the rate of a $3,000 minumum base plus an additional $500 
per each faculty position. Finally, supplies and expenses for 
Planning Center 1 will be provided by a formula that allocates a 
minumum base of $1,000 to each discipline, plus $200 per each discipline 
faculty position, plus $2 for each credit hour generated. Application 
of the formulas displayed in Table V at Alpha and Beta State Colleges 
results in the generation of the SPBS Discipline Budget Report shown 
in Table VI. 

The Discipline Budget Report is typical of the line item 
budgets that virtually all institutions develop and use for daily 
operation and control purposes. In this illustration only three line items 
were included for each discipline. However, the system allows the calculation 
of any number of discipline line items with any locally defined titles 
such as travel, communication, duplication, computing, etc. 
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Table V 

Discipline Planning Center Funding Formulas 



Planning Center Student/Faculty Ratio Dollars Per Faculty Position 

PCI 18 to 1 $15,000 

PC2 20 to 1 $15,000 

PC3 24 to 1 $15,000 

PC4 15 to 1 $18,000 

PCS 18 to 1 $17,000 

PC6 20 to 1 $17,000 

PC7 10 to 1 $20,000 

PC8 12 to 1 $19,000 

PC9 15 to 1 $19,000 

Planning Center Secretarial Support Formulas 

PCI $3,000 Base + $500 per Faculty Position 

PC2 $3,000 Base + $500 per Faculty Position 

PC3 $3,000 Base + $700 per Faculty Position 

PC4 $3,000 Base + $700 per Faculty Position 

PC5 $3,000 Base + $700 per Faculty Position 

PC6 $3,000 Base + $800 per Faculty Position 

PC7 $800 per Faculty Position 

PC8 $900 per Faculty Position 

PC9 $1,000 per Faculty Position 

Planning Center Supplies and Expenses Formulas 

PCI $1,000 Base + $200 per Faculty Position + $2.00 per 

student credit 

PC2 $1,000 Base + $200 per Faculty Position + $1.50 per 

student credit 

PC3 $1,000 Base + $200 per Faculty Position + $1.00 per 

student credit 

PC4 $1,000 Base + $300 per Faculty Position + $3.00 per 

student credit 

PCS $1,000 Base + $300 per Faculty Position + $2.00 per 

student " credit 

PC6 $1,000 Base + $300 per Faculty Position + $1.50 per 

student credit 

PC7 $1,000 Base + $400 per Faculty Position + $4.00 per 

student credit 

PC8 $1,000 Base + $400 per Faculty Position + $3.00 per 

student credit 

PC9 $1,000 Base + $400 per Faculty Position + $2.00 per 

student credit 
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TABLE VI 

S T A T E* I DE »>LANNlNi> AND HjOuETlNG SySTE* 



DISCIPLINE aUUPET WEPunT 



1 xsT i r U T ION 


ulbClPclNE 


TOTAL 


• 20 






Alpha State 












Col lege 












•* dIolu:»y 


faculty salaries 

SECHE T Aft I AL 
bUPPLlt.5 ♦ E^P 
DISCIPLINE TOTAL 


170fi30 
il ?d6o 
16, /VO 


135,015 
7,501 
12, Sill 
155,037 


35,114 
4, j66 
4,219 

43,0*9 




)o tOuCAT I 'JN . 


FACULTY SALARIES 
StCKtlA^lAL 

bUP^LltS ♦ EXP 
DISCIPLINE TOTAL 


924 f 2d3 
47,200 
65,945 


337, ?90 
IB, 740 
21,^87 

377, 7W 


474,*#ls 
22 » b Jb 
34,4yd 

b3l ,4 3 3 


1 12,57R 
5 , 9i»s 
9, 769 

128,273 


1 1 LANGUAGE b 


Faculty Salaries 

SECKETaHIaL 
SUPPlIlS ♦ EXP 
DISCIPLINE TOTAL 


b4,491 

Of 0 7b 
bd , >>b I 


4 V , <*b0 
V, 4«2 
4,2o0 

b3, 142 


10, 041 
3? 4 1 J 

1 ,*llb 

lb,<;s9 




I J H u Ht ECON 


Faculty Salaries 
secretarial 

SukPLIlS ♦ EXP 
DISCIPLINE TOTAL 


235,390 
U ,60 J 
22,95u 

272.943 


99,1 10 
StJ04 
y, 4b7 
114. «7 1 


1 3o , * 7v 
d , jOU 
13,4yd 
1 bd, u /2 




lb LETTERS 


Faculiy SacakIes 

SECrCElAPl al 

SuP^clcS ♦ EXP 
DlsCir> L iNt TOTAL 


246, azb 
17 ,37 J 
Id, bio 

2d2, 1 3o 


206,30V 
1 2, *»28 
1 3,*>53 

2J2t-)b5 


31 ,os7 
4,279 
J, 1 *2 

3d, s^o 


8,867 
4 f» 7 

1,691 

11 ,02s 


10 LldkAOY bCI 


FACUL/t SAcAkIES 
SECrit 1 A ^ I A L 
bUP^LlcS ♦ EAP 
DISCIPLINE TOTAL 


13, V// 
6tb3l 
2,9// 

23t53o 


1,000 
J , o 7 
1 tiibl 
5» 1 Od 


1 2 , > 11 

1,916 
1 d,4db 






faculty salaries 

SCC*E Uwl AL 
bUPKLIcb ♦ EAP 
DISCIPLINE TOTAL 


62,101 

6,d6t> 
77,83j 


5S,i«79 
b*hl 7 

66, 136 


btos3 

Jf^Vl 
1,41V 
10, bid 


lbd 
H 

1 • 012 
1,1 79 


1 * "rirslCAL SCI 


faculty s^lahics 

bEc^E U^IAL 

Supplies ♦ exp 

DIsClPciNE TOTAL 


163,71* 
1 1 ,26*5 
lb,27u 

ld0,24 7 


129, s72 
7,319 
12,057 

Mil. «V4d 


?4, 1 <. 7 
3,9i9 
3,^1 J 

:u , 2 y 9 




?0 PSYCHOLOGY 


FACULTY Sal Art 1 ES 
SlC^c !Ak1 Ac 
bUK^C Ils * EXP. 
OlsClPciNi TuTal 


162, Jl / 
13,391 
13,600 

ldV,3ft.i 


102, -.73 
7, 7rt 7 
7,<"*1 

1 I /t*Sl 


4 7, 1 si 
4, *4J 
4, JJU 

So, 45* 


12, bo3 
661 
1,97*< 
i5,203 
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TABLE VI (continued) 
STaTEWIOE PLANNING AND bUOGETlNG bYSTE* 
OibCIf-LlNE dUOGET REPOWT 



InSTHjIIOn 


UlitiPLiNL 


TOTAL 


.20 


.30 


.bU 


Alpha State 
Col lege 












*i bjClAL SCI 


Faculty sal ah its 

StLHt IA*1 AL 
bJf-HtlLS ♦ £AP 
DISCIPLINE TOTAL 


iOl t 1 30 
19.483 
22.b30 

3*3.143 


lb9.49tt 
1 1 iH43 
12.6*3 

21 3.964 


107. abD 

7.442 
b» c> 1 b 
123t943 


3t 7*7 
197 
1 .292 
5.236 


*9 1nTlhi)I1>C 

Alpha State 
College 


FACULTY SAL^KltS 
btC*E TA« I AL 
bupVL lt.5 ♦ E AP 
UlsClPLlNt TOTAL 

INSTITUTION TOT 


2. b99 
6.13* 

3. lHy 
12.222 

2.6db.*9:> 


1 t **b9 
3.091 
1 p 1*0 
b« 1 71 

1.491,379 


o*4 
JtOdb 
1.044 
*.6*3 

i.032. J43 


317 
17 
ltO*S 

1 .3i>H 

162*273 


Beta State College 












ffcLULTr bALAKIES 

St. l * t Tar i al 
bUfHLltS ♦ EXP 
DliLI»LlNt TUTaL 


216.223 
1 3 1 * 1 7 
i? 1 ,3*7 

*60.9bt> 


181,312 
9* U44 
1 S.472 
20b, 828 


21 , 160 
J. 823 
2.^40 

r>7.923 


I3«7b0 
550 
1 »v3b 
16.23b 


•^5 hubiwfcSb 


\ AlUl T V bALAnltS 
btLKL T A* I AL 
bUr-r-L ItS ♦ tXP 
DJbLl^Ll*E TOTAL 


b78. 17U 
2b. 492 
h?t 30* 

bD J t v6t 


21 7tS76 
10. ^b3 
16.Wb6 

2**** t / b4 


*97 . *d8 
lb.*4b 
2d.j<»7 

J37.bi>3 


63. 1 J6 
^.991 
b.200 

71*327 


• '6 COHMUNlCAT 


FAlUlTT bALlwItb 
bLLHf TAr^lAL 
bJHHL itt, ♦ EXP 
UULIPLINI 7 0 T AL 


VbiUl 

10*11^ 
1 1 b , *9b 


32.103 
4t070 
3.3b<* 

3*.b*7 


2h .373 
4.0cT4 
j.Ul * 

31 ,*1 fa 


4 1 . Ib6 
U9b0 
J. 739 

*6.6b5 


><* tOUCMlO* 


FACULTY bALftnlt-S 
ScLMt I A* i Al 
bUVHLltS ♦ FXP 
UlbClPLlNt TUTAL 


72tt«9S/ 
39.8U4 
bb.b<o 

6*4 .<0 / 


92,2b2 
7.305 
b.hSb 
106,21b 


3b0.*2d 
1 /.4il 
rfb.722 

3JJ.3/* 


28f* f 477 
15.07b 
23.3lb 

324.670 


« *J7 health ^>e 


KttLOLTT bALAHltS 
bLLMt T A^ 1 AL 
bUrr-LltS ♦ E*P 
ulbClPLlNt. TOTAL 


6o • u06 
* tbHO 

tQ 1* riti 


60 t 006 
Dt -»00 
4 t dBO 

70 t *b6 






"i^e ojs to 


r ALUL T Y SALA«It!S 

bcc«t r A* I AL 
bJrrritS ♦ £*P 
Ui^LHLlNE TUTmL 


13d. /->* 
lit 

13tbhD 
163, /ho 


b3. 766 
4. 79* 
4 .^43 

63.?*01 


72.9ll 
6.00<( 
6»919~ 

Hi,b3b 


12.0 72 
572 
1 .803 
U. >7 


l«J M*c ^Tb 


r -IUL 1 t b Al A^ltS 
iLLMt r MJ I AL 
bUr^Llcb ♦ rjAP 


1*9. b2l 
1 1 • Jvj 
1 b • 1 0 / 


7bt<4 7 

3f d6* 


6/.^e% 

7.*26 


4. 74^ 

190 
1. 323 
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TABLE VI (continued) 
STATE* IDE PLANMIN6 AND BUDGETING SYSTEM 

DISCIPLINE BUDGET kEPUHT 

TOTAL .20 .30 .SO 

Beta State College 





DISCIPLINE TOTAL 


177.021 


69. Vb7 


80. 792 


6.262 


11 LANGUAGES 


FACULTY SALARIES 


42.387 


33.004 


9.382 






Cl'/'UL T A l> I A 1 


7 ? 48b 


4 » I 0 0 


3. 385 






SUPPLIES ♦ EXP 




3*420 


1.762 






DISCIPLINE TUTAL 


55.055 


40.525 


14.530 




15 LETTERS 


FACULTY SALARIES 


340.85^ 


306. dd7 


1 7.341 


16*625 




S F C h i-~ TaD I ai 


21 . y i o 


1 7 , j21 


3.714 


8 75 




SUKHLltS ♦ EXP 


24 . 341 


1 9.i22 


2.224 


2.295 




DISCIPLINE TOVAL 


387, 104 


344. o31 


23,279 


19,795 


lb LldwAfcY SCI 


Faculty salawies 


b7,202 


24. 125 


20,^1 0 


22. 157 




StCKLTARlAL 


9.154 


4. 12b 


J.tJM 


1.167 




SUPPLltS ♦ PAP 


7»b8<; 


2.480 


2#-7b 


2. 727 




DISCIPLINE TOTAL 


84 i0jb 


30. 731 


27.247 


£b • U60 


17 maTm 


FACULTY SALARIES 


177*223 


151. /35 


1 9. 1 :>4 


6.333 




StL«tTAPlAL 


14,203 


10. 08l 


3, 7^9 


333 




SUP^Lltb ♦ EXP 


1 4 1 lb* 


10. 306 


2.352 


1.4*3 




DISCIPLINE TOTaL 


20S.D78 


1 72. U3 


2d, 29s 


8. IbO 


IV PHYSICAL SCI 


FACULTY SALAKIES 


155.318 


125.258 


28,350 


1 ♦SOO 




SECHETA^i AL 


1 1.345 


7. 175 


4.111 


bO 




SUPPLIES ♦ EXP 


16,40* 


1 1 .*>d9 


3.&18 


1.102 




OlsClPLlNE TOTAL 


183,073 


144, 1^2 


36.289 


2.662 


20 PSYCHOLOGY 


Faculty salakies 


252. lb** 


) 41 , rib 


47.^60 


63.80S 




StCKETARI AL 


17,9ltt 


9.MJ 


4,<*4b 


3.33H 




SURPLUS ♦ EXP 


19t99b 


9.S92 


4.33b 


5»97« 




DISCIPLINE IOTAL 


290,699 


lbl .021 


5b. 5*2 


73. 1 Jo 


21 sjcial welf 


faculty salakies 


75.924 


r*6. 937 


48. 957 






SEC ke Tap 1 al 


9.274 


*.257 


5.017 






SjkklIlS ♦ Exp 


7,110 


2.*>52 


4.4D8 






DISCIPLINE TOTAL 


y2.309 


33.M47 


5b. 412 




P2 SuClAL SCI 


FACULTY SALAKIES 


732* 734 


535. 0b4 


120.957 


75»6d3 




StCKETAHlAL 


39.981 


^B, 016 


7.932 


3.963 




SUK^LltS ♦ EXP 


50.314 


33.H79 


9.3*0 


6.895 




DISCIPLINE TOTAL 


b23»029 


397.958 


1 Jb.?09 


86*5bl 


Beta State 










College 


)*si itution tot 


4t 379.683 


2.345 . bb5 


1.337. 347 


696. JM 




SYSTEM TDTALS 


7. 06b»o7b 


3.437.043 


<r»37U. 1 90 


dbtt.b45 
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INST 1 TuT ION OISCiPLlNE 




The Discipline Budget Report indicates that a total of $2,685,995 
must be provided for Alpha State College and $4,379,883 for Beta State 
College in support uf their instructional programs, if they are to be 
operated in the manner defined by the differencial .funding formulas 
employed in the calculations. Should the members of the statewide 
planning group wish to examine the fiscal consequences of changing some 
of the formulas in any of the disciplines or planning centers at one or 
both of the institutions, the SPBS software tool could provide immediate 
feedback. Some typical questions that might be entertained during the 
funding negotiation process atwi What if the student/faculty ratio 
at Beta State College was raised by ten percent to increase faculty 
productivity, and a concurrent 15 percent salary increase was granted? 
What if a ceiling on graduate level enrollments was placed on Alpha 
State College during the next budgetary period? What would it cost to 
honor a request from Beta State College to decrease the student/faculty 
ratio in library science at the graduate level to 12 to 1? An important 
aspect of the budget development process is the investigation of many 
alternatives and the posing of many different questions related to 
institutional funding. A statewide higher education budget, properly 
arrived at, should be calculated and recalculated many times in search 
of the pattern of resource allocation that will satisfy the maximum 
number of educational needs with the available funds. Hand calculated 
budget approaches will never allow this to happen. 

Another array of useful information concerning the discipline 
budgets of the two state colleges is provided in the SPBS Discipline 
Parameter Report as shown in Table VII. In this report the number of 
faculty positions, along with the total budget and cost per credit 



TABLE VII 

sh**S51 statewide planning and budgeting system 

^kOlOTYPfc* 

V*lSJ-hUFF ' USCIPLl"L pftriAMETEW REPORT 



Alpha State College 



Alpha State College 
Beta State College 





COURSE 


FACULTY 




CHEU I T 


UNIT 


DISCIPLINE 


LEVEL 


POS I 1 1 i)\S 


BUDGET 




V* \J «> 1 


04 BlOLUGY 


.20 


9.00 


1 55* 037 


4*661 


3 1 • 90 


0% blOLUGY 


.30 


1 .95 


43 « 699 


b 7 B 


49 • 7b 


Ob EDUCATION 


.20 


2d. 49 


377 f 7 1 7 


16* 190 


23 . 33 


Ob EDUCATION 


.30 


27.91 


531 #43b 


16* 744 


3 1 • 74 


Ott EDUCATION 


• so 


5.93 


126*273 


2*133 


60. 14 


1 1 L ANGUAOt b 


• 20 


2.9a 


S3* 192 


1*77*J 


29.92 


11 LANGUAGES 


• 30 


.59 


15*269 


319 


47.87 


1J HUME ECON 


.20 


S.bl 


114*6/1 


3*b6B 


32.20 


1 i uont c r- r\ in 

1J nUMfc. ClUN 


• 30 


7.5 7 


158*072^ 


3*407 


46.40 


lb LETTtKS 


.20 


1 J.7d 


232, 5R5 


9*^03 


23.49 


lb LETTtRS 


.30 


1 .b3 


3b, 52^ 


1 * 096 


35.1b 


lb LEITERS 


. so 


.W 


1 1 1 025 


1 od 


65 .62 


lb L I bW AH f SCI 


.20 


.0/ 


5* 1 Ob 


4a 


106*42 


lb LlbRARY bCI 


.30 


• 7b 


1 b* 42b 


bfcj 


4 0.23 


17 HATrl 


.20 


3.7* 


66* 1 3b 


2 ,692 


24 .57 


17 HA T h 


.30 


. 3* 


1 0 • b 1 b 


20 7 


SO • b J 


17 MAln 


.SO 


.01 


1 • 179 


3 


392 • 46 


iv physical sci 


.20 


:i. f>4 


I4b«94b 


4 , b65 


31 « 93 


iv physical bCi 


.30 


1.3% 


31*29'* 


h 0 «» 


51 . Bb 


20 PSfCHULObr 


.20 


6.b4 


117*651 


4,924 


23.90 


20 PSYCMULDbY 


.30 


2.76 


56*45* 


1 , bbb 


33.90 


20 PSYCMULOGY 


.50 


• 6b 


1 5* 203 


23^ 


63 . b7 


22 SOCIAL SCI 


.20 


1 cr. bJ 


2 13 t 9b4 


9 * 0 9 b 


23.52 


22 SOCIAL SCI 


.30 


6.35 


123*943 


3,»0»j 


32.5b 


22 SOtlAL SCI 


• so 


.20 


5*236 


71 


73.75 


%9 INTERDISC 


.20 


.13 


6*171 


9* 


65.62 


49 INTERDISC 


.30 




4,643 


22 


213.20 


49 iNltKDISC 


.50 


.02 


ItJbd 


S 


226.32 


INSTITUTIUN TOTALS 




143. 59 


2f 6bb«99^ 


69,64* 


29.96 


0% blOLUGY 


.20 


12.09 


206*628 


6#b27 


31.69 


0% BIOLOGY 


.30 


l.lb 


27*92 i 


b29 


52.7b 


04 blOLUGY 


.50 


.69 


16,23b 


165 


96.39 


US BUSINESS 


.20 


14. SI 


244*7^4 


Bt 703 


23. 13 


Ob BUSINESS 


.30 


17.50 


337, B5J 


9,449 


35.76 


Ob bUSXNESS 


.50 


3.32 


71*327 


95 7 


74.53 


0e> COmMUNICaT 


.20 


2. 1* 


39,527 


1«2B4 


30.7b 


06 COMMUN1CAT 


.30 


1.46 


31*916 


790 


40.40 


Oo COmmUinICAT 


.50 


*.17 


4b*b55 


624 


75.09 


Ud EDUCATION 


.20 


6.15 


106*215 


4,42b 


23.99 


Oo EDuCAl 1 ON 


.30 


20.60 


393*372 


12* J61 


3j.b2 


Ob EOuCAT ION 


.DO 


1 d. Ob 


J24,d7U 


5*423 


59. bb 


0oJ7 ntALlH PE 


.20 


•♦.0 0 


70*486 


2«bd0 


24.47 


0d3b bUb EU 


.20 


J. S3 


63«b0l 


2*lbl 


29.53 
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TABLE VII (continued) 
STATEWIDE PLANNING AND rfUObtTlNb SVSTfcM 

OISCIPLIME. p A^AMETE.H MfcPO«T 



Beta State College 



UISCIPLINE 



0d3b tiUS tO 
Udlti t^US tO 
1 0 F In£ akTS 

I u f \nt akTs 

10 F INE. AhTS 

II LANGUAGES 

11 L AnGU AOE S 
1^ LETTtnS 
IS LETTtHS 
lt» LtTTLKS 

lb LloPtARY SCI 
lb LlokAKr SCI 
lb LlbHAWY SCI 
1 / t ATH 
I 7 MAlh 
1 / MAI h 

1> PHYSICAL SCI 
IV PHYSICAL SCI 
IV PHYSICAL SCI 

20 PSYChULOOY 
2U PSYCHOLOGY 
2»i PSYCHuLOoY 

21 SOCIAL rftLF 

21 SOCIAL «tLF 

22 SOCIAL SCI 
SOCIAL SCI 

22 SOCIAL SCI 



BeU State College InstituUun totals 



SYSTtK TOTALS 



CO JK^E 


F A CUL I Y 




LE VEL 


POSI T 1 0\S 


Ml 1 f i fi T 
DUUOC 1 


.30 


4.29 


HS .HIM 


.50 


. 64 




.20 


5.12 


89tVh7 


• 30 


3. 77 


&0t792 


.50 


.2% 


6«26^ 


.20 


2.20 


4 0 « 5?5 


.30 


. bb 


l4 t 330 


.20 


20.46 


34* • 031 


.30 


1 .02 


23,279 


.50 


.88 


1 9t 79b 


.20 


1.61 


30»7J1 


.30 


1.23 


27»247 


.50 


1.17 


?6 f 0b0 


.20 


10.12 


172,123 


.30 


1.13 


?S,295 


. So 


.33 


Htl*o 


.20 


b.:<D 


i 4u t 1 ?2 


.30 


1 .59 


Jb,2H9 


.50 




2t652 / 


• 20 




l6lf 0?1 


.30 


2.7b 


56tb42 


.50 


J. 36 


73*1 j6 


.20 


l.UO 


3Jtb47 


.30 


2.bb 


5b v 4b2 


.20 


3d. 74 


597,95b 


.30 


7.U 


I3bt50* 


.dO 


3. yti 


bbf S6l 




2J6.32 


4t J7^tbdJ 




301 .91 


7»O6Std70 



c^eui r 

OtMA'MO 



2*316 
163 
2t767 
1 »693 
57 
It 320 

14* 731 
612 
JId 
ltl53 
73a 
420 
7t2B3 
b7b 
120 
4*509 
f U 
lb 
6«b02 
1 f bbd 
It 20* 
I • 293 
1.729 
25t73l 
4t27o 
I #434 

140t346 



2*9t990 



UNIT 
COST 



37.06 
78.95 
32.52 
47. bd 
109. db 
30.70 
48.75 
23.3b 
34.04 
62.64 
26.54 
Jb.92 
62.05 
23.63 
37.4* 
6b. 00 
31.96 
So.b2 
147.89 
£3.67 
33.90 
60.49 
2t).lB 
33. bl 
23.24 
32-44 
60.36 

31.21 
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(unit cost), are displayed for each course level of each discipline. 
Note that the dollar total for each of the institutions is the same as 
in the previous Discipline Budget Report (Table VI). The dollars have 
merely been displayed along with some new information in a new way. 

A third SPBS report pertaining to the instructional budgets of 
the two institutions is the Degree Program Budget Report as shown in 
Table VIII. In this report, the funds required for each output producing 
degree program are displayed, along with the cost per full time 
equivalent student at each student level in each degree program. 
Frequently, the most important question for funding agencies such as 
legislatures is, "What is the public getting for the higher education 
dollars it is expending? 11 The Degree Program Budget Report relates 
budgeted funds to educated and trained students (outputs), rather 
than to input requirements such as faculty salaries, travel, and supplies. 
It should again be noted that the total instructional budget dollars 
have not changed ia any of the reports. The instructional budget 
for each institution has merely been arrayed in different ways in 
order to provide more information for decision makers. 
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TABLE VIII 

STATtWlUE FLAhNiMi, ANO H JOgET 1 NO SySTE* 
OEtffctE MHOG^AH BUDGET HEPQWT 



Alpha State College 



HWOGkAM 

U4 "lOLOGY 
U4 BIOLOGY 
04 blOLOGY 

08 EDUCATION 
Jd EOUCATION 
UH EUUCATION 
OH EOUCAIIOS 

10 FINE A*TS 

10 FINE AtvTS 
1U FINE AHTS 
1U FINE ARTS 

11 LANGUAGtS 
1 1 LANUJAGES 
1 1 LANGUAGES 

1^ MtO. TECH. 
Id HEO • TECH. 

12 MEO • TECm. 

1 2 HEO. TECh. 

13 huhE ECON 
13 HUME ECON 
13 HOME ECON 

IS LETTEhS 
15 LtTTEHS 
lb LETTERS 

15 LETTEHS 

16 LIBMAHY St I 
lb LldHAHY SCI 
46 LIBHAKY SCI 

17 MATH 
1 7 MATH 
17 MATH 

i / math 

19 physical scz 
19 physical sci 

19 physical sci 

*o psychology 

20 PSYCHOLOGY 

Pb ycholog y 



STuOtVT 
LEVEL 

• LO 
.Ui) 

Totals 

. GH 

• LD 

• UU 
Totals 

• GH 

• LU 
.UD 

Totals 

• LD 

• UU 

Totals 

• GH 

• LO 

• UO 

Totals 

• LD 

• UU 

Totals 

. GH 

• LU 
.UD 

Totals 

• LD 
.UD 

Totals 

.GH 

• LU 
.UU 

Totals 

• LU 

• uo 
Totals 

• LO 

• UU 

Totals 



NU^sEH OF 
FT£ MAJORS 

6*. 17 
57. 6U 
119.77 

30.29 
466.03 
573.5b 
It089.tJB 

2.33 
41 .20 
29.17 
72. 7U 

1^.93 
20.77 
3J.7J 



32.77 
7. BO 
♦ 0.56 

247.60 
20/. -J 
*5ti.03 

5.bJ 
43.83 
52. 4J 
101 .HV 

2.23 
£ 1 .90 
24.13 



4U.^u 
3*. 4b 
79.6b 

2*. 27 
32.0 7 
61.33 



6U.0 3 
103.60 
163.63 



COST 
PEH MAJ'JH 

S54 
1 t 076 
961 

1«406. 
7*6 

H 2 

It 002 
755 

81 b 

8 7 

If 04* 

963 



945 
If U6 
901 

Bt>2 
1*141 
9<*9 

1 f 7^2 
7b* 

B9U 
S91 

If 362 
If 074 
If 1 0 1 



773 

I t 003 

3*7 

447 

I I lt>J 

If 007 

7*3 
^0 j 
nb9 



P90GHAM COST 

53,102 
61 ,981 
115,082 

42 9 561 
367,619 
Slttt 010 
*2b f 21U 

2 f 337 
31,103 
25,907 
59f 347 

llf34J 
21f 774 
33,117 



27,68/ 
6,659 
3bf 545 

2l3f479 
236,669 
*50 t 148 

9,740 
34,373 
4b f 677 
9U f 791 

jf U42 
23*528 
26,570 



31,081 
39,586 
70,667 

24,795 
36 f 959 
61,754 

47.018 

*3,:a30 
140,54 9 
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TABLE VIII (continued) 
STaTE*IOE ,f*LANNlMii A NO BUDGETING SYSTEM 



Alpha State College 



Alp'w State College 
Beta State College 





UEG^tE 


PHOG^AM aUOGET 


REPORT 




PPOGKAM 


STUDtNT 
LEVEL 


>JO*loEH OF* COST 
►~T£ HAJOSfS HEH HAJOH 


PHOGHaM cost 


22 SOCIAL SCI 
d2 SOCIAL SCI 
22 SOCIAL SCI 
22 SOCIAL SCI 


• GH 

• LO 

• UO 
Totals 


4.67 
211.93 
229.80 
446. 4U 


lt=i91 

709 
*3l 


7,426 
1*3*039 
200*283 
370 t 74d 


49 iNTtHDISC 
49 INTERDISC 
49 iNTtHDISC 
49 INTEWDISC 


• GH 

• LU 

• UO 
Totals 


39. ?b 
220. L r 

39.93 
30U.U2 


1 »44S 
8'2 
H?3 
947 


56*708 
192,670 

34,d77 
284*255 


t>2 MED TECH-er 
^2 MED TECh-2 


.LD 

Totals 


V.*3 
9.43 


766 
76b 


7*22* 
7,2?9 


99 UNOtCLAHED 
99 UNUECLAHE 0 
99 UNOtCLAHEO 


• GH 

• LO 

Totals 


6.71 

1 fi 1 
1 . U J 

7.74 


1*4<J7 
1 t 4 9 7 
lt4 19 


9,437 
1*547 
1 Of 984 


Institution Totals 




3*U05.90 


*9«, 


2*6Bb*996 


04 BIOLOGY 
04 BIOLOGY 
04 BIOLOGY 
U4 BIOLOGY 


• OR 

• LO 

• uo 
Totals 


/.63 

103. 1 ( 

7 1 . 6 U 
24b. 3* 


?t 168 
Mo I 


16*629 
142, 130 

72,444 
231*103 


OS BUSINESS 
US BoSlNESS 
US tJUSl>JESS 
OS M0S1NESS 


• GH 
.LD 

• UD 

Total s 


3U.b2 
747.1b 
293.13 
lt.0 70.9^ 


1 • *>»o 
834 

9t>8 
H** 


S0*B23 
622*818 
2b3, 72U 

' j t , J 0 1 


06 cohmunicat 
06 communicat 
u6 comhunicat 

Ob COMHUNICAT 


• GH 

• LO 

• UD 

Totals 


27.13 
16b. 97 

b7.93 
262.03 


1 v 739 
797 
«92 
919 


47, 167 
133,109 

ftO*S76 
*40*ttb2 


Urt EDUCATION 
OB EUUCATJOn 
Ot< tDUCATION 
Uo t'OUCATlUM 


• GH 

• Lu 

• UO 

Totals 


2*6,92 
bOb. 03 
463.24 
If 31B. 19 


1*4*1 

922 
9B0 


372, o98 
501,426 
^17,740 
i* 291 ,864 


10 FlNt AHTS 
lu FINE A*TS 


• GH 
Totals 


1 .UU 
l.UO 


ltSJb 
It 53b' 


1.S3H 
1 *b3d 


1 1 LANGUAGES 
11 LANGUAGES 
1 1 LANGUAGES 


• LO 

• UU 

Totals 


*»0.13 
tfB.UV 
66.20 


»*/4 
9.3 
919 


35*091 
27,^81 
S2*672 


12 HtOm TtCH. 
l£ MtU. TtCH. 


• LO 

• uo 


3b. 2/ 
10.03 


d6l 

99u 


31 *<?10 
*t931 
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TABLE VII I (continued) 

STATEWIDE PLANNI^O A NO dUOGE T 1 nG SY-Ut* 



Beta State College 





DEGREE 


PR JG-<A M dOJOET 


REPORT 




PROGRAM 


STUOENT 
LEVEL 


NOMdfH OF COS T 
FTE ^AJO^b Pfc.H HAJOH 


PROGRAM COST 


12 MEO. TECH. 


Totals 


46.30 


Rd9 


41,141 


IS LETTERS 
lb Lt TIERS 
1* LETTERS 
lb LETTERS 


• GH 
.LU 

• 00 

Totals 


1 1 .HO 
63. b3 
74.^7 
149.97 


ltS17 
7 S 
863 
882 


lbf 013 
49*964 
64«24I 
1 32 t 216 


16 LltsHARY SCI 
16 LIBHAHY SCI 
lb LIBRARY SCI 
16 LldHARY SCI 


• Gh 

.L0 

• 00 

Totals 


18.50 
*8.23 
>5.b7 
U2.4U 


l»4fb 

BOH 
9«b 
9bQ 


27*305 
3d, 961 
41,447 
1 07 f 714 


17 MATH 
17 HA lH 
17 HATM 
17 HATM 


• Gh 
.LO 

• OD 
Totals 


11.2b 
9J. J3 
56. b7 
I6J.2S 


1»209 
788 
9 i2 
B75 


14,49' 
,73,585 
54,697 
14 2,778 


19 physical sci 
i«j physical sci 
19 physical ^ci 
19 physical sci 


• Gh 

• LU 
.00 

Totals 


3.50 
60.1/ 
54.70 


It 797 

R d 
1*0 36 
9 f J 


6,290 
52,203 
56, 673 
115,166. 


20 PSYCrlOLOGY 
20 PSYCrlOLOGY 
20 PSYCHOLOGY 


• LO 
.00 

Totals 


89.50 
' J9.9f 
129.^7 


76 6 
792 


SH*bl9 
33,960 
102,479 


21 POHLIC AFhMS 
21 POHLIC AFKHS 
dl POdLiC AFMS 


• GH 

• LO 
.00 

iota 1 s 


3d.iti 
lbd.b/ 

bb.UJ 
282.07 


1*451 

7^4 
907 
9lH 


55,682 
125,990 

77,156 
25b, 627 


Cd SOCIAL bCI 
d2 SOCIAL bCI 

22 sucul sci 
22 social sci 


• GH 
.LO 

• 00 

Totals 


21 .3d 
313.00 
201. jo 
r»26.u? 


If 333 

772 
83b 
B2b 


2o,48d 
241 ,815 
172,300 
442,603 


*1 CONTINO EO 
91 CONI INU £0 


.LO 

.00 


42.3j 


8 b<» 


3b,55d 


9l CONTINO LU 


Totals 


42. JJ 


Rbo 


36,558, 


99 ONOLCLAHEO 
99 ONOLCLArttU 
99 OnDtCLAnEU 


• GH 
.LO 

• 00 


b9.]j 

i m.*r 


1 f 433 
7t>4 


8«»f 751 
130,260 


*9 ONDECCANEO 


Totals 


229. h9 


9Jb 


213,011 


INSTITUTION Totals 




%f 7 /b. t>b 


917 


4,379,884 


System Totals 




7,781.55 


908 


7.065,880 
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Consideration of the needs of those activities that support the 

j * 

instructional function at the two state colleges was the next step In 
the illustrative planning process. As was stated earlier, special 
analysis of individual cases is recommended for the support activity 
areas. However, once formulas have been established, they can be inserted 
into the SPBS for calculation. Table IX shows some hypothetical formulas 
used with the state college data for illustration purposes. These 
formulas are not actual, and any resemblance they may bear to the actual 
needs of the two colleges is purely coincidental- Using the formulas 
in Table IX, the SPBS produced a final report, the Summary Budget Report 
shown in Table X, This report displays the total operating budget for 
each institution in an abreviated fashion. 

The Statewide Planning and Budgeting System illustrated above is 
a public domain software package developed by che author and colleagues 
at Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University, The, developmental 
research was supported by contracts with statewide agencies in Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and Missouri, It is written in ANS COBOL and requires 
approximately 150,000 bytes of core storage. The programming was 
done by Mr. James Farmer of Systems Research, Inc. in Los Angeles. 
Mr. Farmer was assisted by Mr. Jack Lewis, a doctoral candidate at, 
VPI & SU and by Mr. Charles Fletcher, Director of Data Processing at 
the American Council on Education in Washington, D.C. The SPBS, as 
displayed above, is intended only to illustrate the assistance that 
such planning tools can bring to the statewide higher education budgeting 
process. Local agencies and planning committees will frequently prefer 
to develop their own unique software packages to meet unique local needs. 
If the prototype SPBS stimulates the thinking of. local developers, it will 
have served its primary purpose. 
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Table IX 
Support Activity Cost Formulas 



Institution Support Activity Formula 

ALL Community Education $80,000 Base 

ALL Summer Session 5Z of Instructional Salaries 

ALL Library $100,000 Base 

ALL Student Services $50,000 Base + $1.00 per Student 

Credit. 

ALL Executive Management $120,000 Base 

ALL Computi.^ $20,000 Base + $.30 per Student 

Credit 

ALL Fiscal Operations $30,000 Base + 3Z of Instructional 

Salavia?; 

ALL Administrative Services $140,000 Base 

ALL Physical Plant M. & 0. $190,000 Base + 5Z of Instructional 

Salaries 

ALL Logistical Services $80,000 + $.50 per Student Credit 

ALL Community Relations $29,000 Base 



/ 
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TABLE X 

STaTEwIDE PLANNING AND dOUGET ING SYSTEM 
SUMMARY uJOGtT tfLPOKT 
NAMf EXPANSE TYPE 



dUOGET 



Alpha State College 



DISCIPLINE bDGTS 
01 COHMJ^IIY 10 
Ud SOM^t-y bESb 
03 Llb^AiY 
Q<* STUD£nT SE*V 
OS t*EC 1MNG 
Ob LUKPUII\G 
0 / »■ I sCAL OHtH 
Ud A jm 1 M StHV 
0* hHYb ^LANT 

10 LHol^TlC StH 

1 1 COmm L A T 

INST1 fjTI0*AL TOTAL 



^f 68Sf 995 
HO.OOO 
llo«33j 
100. 000 
1 3V * b** 
1*0,000 
4b»a?j 

uo.ooo 

3ob.333 

124. da,? 

2*. 000 
3.988,820 



BeU SUte College 



Dl SC 1 KL I ^E d[)GTS 
01 lOmuVITY EO 
Ott SuKMt-< StSS 
OJ LIsMMY 

04 b T U JE ^ T SE«V 

05 t>tC *l ANG 
Ob CUrtPul L\K> 
07 K ISCAL OPEN 
Ob Mi)*'. I 'J SEHV 
0* H.lYb ^L ANT 

10 L'GIbflC SE* 

11 Li'MM -<h LA T 

INS III J r 1 JNAL TOTAL 



4.37**633 
b U t 0 0 0 
190,710 
100. 000 

1*0,000 
bdtl 04 
14* t4i>6 
1<»0.000 
3H0. 7lo 
150,173 
2*»000 

3tS»67.35l 



SYSTErt TDTAL 



9,956,171 
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A Plan for Action 

It is relatively easy to engage in conversation regarding needed 
alterations or improvements in the statewide higher education planning 
process. It is often very difficult to move from the discussion stage 
to the action stage. People are most comfortable with a familiar 
environment, with a process that is a known quantity, even though they 
must admit: that the current process has a number of flaws. In proclaiming 
the need for change in the funding procedures, we frequently use such 

terms as visibility of the decision process, logical approaches, broadened 

/ 

participation, and consensus. No one can be overtly against such 
concepts, but there will always remain a hesitancy among educators to 
take significant action directed toward change since they can never 
quite be sure exactly how a change may ultimately affect their 
institution and their ability to pursue their personal, objectives. All 
of us like to operate in an atmosphere of autonomy. While changes in 
the planning and funding approaches may provide new opportunities for 
some, they may also restrict the current autonomy of others. 

People respond to incentives. They weigh potential benefits and 
potential penalties in any new situation and then decide whether to play 
a passive role, an active role in support of the change, or an active 
role in opposition to the proposed change. Consequently, those who 
wish to be effective as change agents must learn to manage the change 
effort in such a way as to provide the greatest possible number of 
benefits (incentives) to the key participants . Incentives come in 
many forms, only a few of which are economic in nature. Professional 
people are greatly concerned with recognition of a job well done, 
personal knowledge that they are improving their performance, and 
awareness that their voice has impact on the decision-making process. 

ERLC^ u 
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Figure 3: Decision Matrix for Discipline 
Planning Center Construction 



INSTITUTIONS AND COURSE LEVELS 





Community 

Universities State Colleges Colleges 


LD 


UD 


GD 


LD 


UD 


GD 


LD 




Social 
Sciences 


1 






1 






1 




Physical 
Sciences 


2 


2 




2 


2 




2 




Letters 


1 1 


I 


1 






1 





*In this example of planning center construction, 1 indicates those 
cells that might be included in Planning Center 1. 2 indicates 
those cells that might be included in Planning Center 2. Other 
cells would have to be associated with additional planning centers 
in a similar manner. 
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purely fiscal vantage point may prove totally impractical when viewing 
the same institutions from a human or pedagogical perspective. Regular 
self-analysis by institutions will clarify the constraints and possi- 
bilities for improvement within which differential funding formulas 
must be developed. 

Task A - Develop Technical Support Capability : This document 
has stressed the desirability of developing the technical capability 
to support an iterative budgeting and planning process. If this task 
is not undertaken simultaneously with the first three tasks, the entire 
effort to improve and refine f.he budgeting process may be quite shallow. 
Information, coupled with suggested funding policies, must be synthesized 
quickly in order that many alternatives may be weighed in a timely 
fashion. Computers provide the only means or accurately repeating 

the thousand^ of calculations necessary for the development of alter- 

i 

native sets of institutional budgets within a short period of time. 

Task 5 - Conduct Planning Sessions : All of the work done under 
the first four tasks will be preparation for initiating the fifth 
task. It is at this point that the appropriate groups of statewide 
planning participants must be brought together, given the best available 
information, supported with the best available technology, and asked 
to engage in a thoroughly professional group planning process. 
Compromise and patience must be key ingredients in that process. 
However, with improved information feedback provided by improved 
technology, there is at least the possibility of the more orderly, visiuie, 
logical planning process that educators and state officials have 
discussed for so long. 
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A Final Caution 

Any new undertaking usually begins with high hopes. Many soon 
develop the kind of arthritic pains that can cause early demise. A 
spectacular idea on paper may look totally anemic when put to the test 
of real world application. Those who pursue change in such sensitive 
matters as budget determination should not expect quantum leaps in short 
periods of time. Progress comes in a succession of small, earned 
improvements . 

There are many pitfalls along the approach to higher education 
differential planning described in this document. New users of the kind 
of technological tools referred to in the state college illustration 
may succumb to a false sense of precision. The computer is a wonderful 
tool for speeding up many chores that used to be long and arduous. 
However, if the computer is headed in the wrong direction, it has an 
equally efficient capacity to lead us into error faster than ever before. 
Computers cannot and should not make decisions. Computers make things 
possible but people make things happen. It should always be remembered 
that planning is essentially a human activity, not a computer calculation. 
Frequently, analysts employed by statewide agencies become so 
engrossed with conducting historical analyses as a form of audit that 
they lose sight of what planning is all about. Planning should be more 
concerned with what ought to be than with what has been. Historical 
analysis lets us know where we have been so that we can decide better 
where we ought to be going. 

Some educators would have us believe that, if complete consensus 
cannot be gained relative to a proposed change, no change is in order. 
Complete consensus is rare indeed, especially among educators and 
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people in the political ranks. However, seeking reasonable consensus 
is an absolute necessity. Not being able to decide when reasonable 
consensus has been attained may paralyze efforts to improve the 
planning process. Should error of judgment occur in knowing when 
reasonable consensus has been reached, failure will be the probable 
result. On the other hand, never displaying enough confidence to 
declare reasonable consensus and move ahead will surely prohibit 
success . 

The rural people of southern Appalachia are fond of saying, 
"You can't push a rope." This simply means that those who do not want 
to change will bend under pressure but will never really cooperate in 
achieving the change. Colleges and universities, like all bureaucratic 
organizations, are very experienced at bending like a rope but never 
going where they do not want to go. The obvious moral of this analogy 
is that more ground can be gained, when dealing with ropes and educational 
institutions, by leading from the front than by pushing from behind. 
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